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ABSTRACT 
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f our of the leadinq basal reading series: (21 to determine the decree 
of utility of each generalization within the framework of the grade 
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set uo a comparative generalization table for grades 1 and 2 of these 
particular readers. Th° study was limited to phonic generalizations, 
four basal reader series, grade levels 1 and 2 of each series, and 
the exclusion of beginning consonants. Used in the study were the 
teachers' manuals and the workbooks for the pteprimerc, primers, 
first tenders, and the two levels o* the second arade reader 
published uy Houghton-liff lin; Scott, Foresman and Comoanv; 

Macmillan; and Harper and Pow. The results were given in the form of 
lists of generalizations and tables. A critical review of the 
research on phonics generalizations and references is include*. 
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CHAPTFR I 



THE PROBLEM AND DFFINITIONS OF TERMS USFD 

Educators today place a greater emphasis upon rooding then upon 
any other subject in the primary grades. Harris^ eaya tho reaeon for 
this is that reeding is both a subject of instruction and a tool for the 
raetery of other aubjecta. 

There are many different approaches to the teaching of reading. 

The one moat commonly used throughout the United States today is the ba- 
sal reader approach. 2 That bae8l readers teach phonics is indicated in 
thoir aim of systematic instruction and training in oil the basic 
skills. ^ Ba<loy^ states, r Phcnio generalisations have elvaya been o 
part of phonic instruction and we find these generalisations incorpor- 
ated in the basal reader program.* 

However, modern educators have begun to question the advisability 
of teaching wry of the phonic generalisation* teachers have so painstakingly 

* Albert J. Harris. H&f Xfl Increase Reading Abi lity (New Yovki 
David McKay Co. Inc., 1961), p. 4. 

p 

William K, Durr, Reeding Instruct len t Di mensio ns end Issues 
(Rostont Houghton Mifflin Co., 1967), p. 14. 

^Faerald V. Dechant, Im proving the Teach in g ficad lnr (Frgj 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1964)) p. 200. 

^Mildred Hart Bailey, "The Utility of Ihonics Gereialirstiens 
In Giades One Through Six,* Hjg Read 1 nr Ifatfc&i, 20)41), February, 1967. 

^ Theodore Cly.eer, *The Utility of Fhonlc Generalisations in the 
Primary Grades,* The Reedin g Teacher . l6iJ$8, January, 196), 
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bat blindly taught through the yea r« « 5 

I. THE PROBLEM 

ftatenept ifcc proble m. It wen the purpose of this etudy 
(l) to date' nine whet phonic generalizations were being taught In grade 
one In four of tho lead l fig base! reader eeriest (2) to determine the 
degree of utility of each generalization within the framework of the 
grade In which it was presented, after the initial presents t ion; end 
(3) to eet up a comparative generalizations 1 table for grades one and 
two of thoso perticular readers on the basis of information derived 
from the results of steps one and two of this etudy, 

fo ppy tepe e jJ ptudv . The basal readers are used successfully 

by thousands of teachers throughout the United States.^ There Is, how- 
ever, evidence to suggest that they are not consistent (1) in the number 
of generalizations they teadh In a specific grade} (2) in the tire of 
presentation (beginning of the year, Biddle of the year, end of the 
year){ (3) in the sequence e* the genercllretlons} nore (4) in the degree 

o 

of difficulty of the generalizations chosen for eech grade. These in- 
cont ifetenclee oay be a few of the factors contributing to the difficulty 



^The basal readers used for this study were IJig Jfjw Basic Penders , 
fcott, foietran and Co,} Reading for Masnlr.p fcrl' s. Revised Edition, 
Houghton Mifflin Co.} Thft Kac.xlll an Rea ding Pro/;ra a. MacGillan Co,} and 
thft Harder and Row Basic Reading PrQKrara , harper and Row Publishers, Inc., 
Purr, lii. . 

^Clyncr, op. pit., pp. 25?-58. 
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many pupils experience when transfer* ing from one school system to an- 
other. It nay eleo affect the transfer of skills from one series to an- 
other within tho same system < 

Knowledge such es that revealed by thl6 study could be helpful to 
educators when selecting the basal renders to be used as classroom texts 
and enrichment matoriols. 

^lrcltationp $£ £j}fl ptud y. This study was limited (l) to phonic 
generalisations; (?) to four basal l reader series; (3) to gi®de levels ' 
one and two of each series; and ( 4 ) to the exclusion of beginning con- 
sonants. 



II. DFFINITJONF OF TFRMS USFD 

phonics . "Phonics refers merely to the common sounds of F^glish 
and the tanner in which these may be employed in word recognition in the 
act of reading. phonic generalisations are, ideally, phonic, principled 
grasped by s child or group of children through frequent use of a familiar 
letter or group of letters. They deal primarily with the relationship of 
one or more particular letters in relation or placecent to each other; 
or to other letters in the word. It is often necessary for the teacher to 
place specie) emphasis on the specific principle involved in order to 
promote better understanding and progress on the pert<f the students.'^ 

^George r, fpsche, Toward petlpp Reading (Champaign, Illinois t 
Garrard Publishing Co,, 1963 )» p* ??3* 

Gans, £*&£ feed Fiction /. tout ( Indians pol is « The 

Bcbbs-Mrrrll. Co. , Ine., 196/. TT p* 91* 
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Utility . Utility refers to the usefulness of a generalization, 
whether or not the application of the generalization would aid in tho 
pronunciation of a vord,^ 

Analytic methods . Historically tho analytic nothods of toaching 
reading ore three i the word method, the phrase method, and tho centonce 
method. They are called analytic methods because they begin with tho word, 
phrase or sentence, and these larger units then are broken down into 
their basic elements. ^ 

Synthetic pot, hods . Methods of teaching reading that begin with word 
elements, with letters, {Alphabet method) with sounds, (Phonic method) 
or with syllables, (Syllable method) are called synthetic methods. 

They are so called because the letters, sounds, snd syllables must be 
combined (synthesized) to form words. ^ 

ORGANIZATION OF THE RFKAINDER OF THE REPORT 

Chapter I states the problem 8nd defines the tense used within 
this paper. This is followed by Chapter II, which is a review of the 
literature in four parts. Chapter III is a discussion of materials 
used and methods employed to determine these goals set up in the problen. 

. t r m m , - I PJ , 

"Clymer, loc. £ii. 

1? 

Decent, tii., p. 179. 

-Ibi d . . p. 177. 
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Chapter IV 1 b concerned primarily with the results c* the research. The 

» 

suramary and conclusions ere included. In Chopter V. 
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CHAPTFR II 



REVIEW OK THE LITERATURE 
I. BASAL READING INSTRUCTION 



All reeding programs ere based on the theory that there ere cer- 
tain fundamental factors in reading which nay be identified by observa- 
tion end analysis. Although educators do not agree on ell factors, 
they do recognise the following as boing important according to Yoalan.’^ 

, , .perception, recognition, comprehension, organisation, gen- 
eralisation, appreciation, retention and use of ideas, including 
oral and written reproductions. These factors operate in the cor.- 
plex colled reading in different ways .... Modern besal reading 
programs are planned and organised to develop theee fedora in a 
program extending fron the readiness period throughout the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

1 5 

Speaking for basal instruction Dr. Yoakan enumerates these 
pointBi (1) Psychological data fsvor the systematic development of 
skills. (2) Basal readers reflect current theories in teaching. The 
processes ere natural ones and contribute to the Independence cf the 
Individual in recognition of the ~ynbols used in reading er.d writing 
English. (3) It Is necessary to recognise the fact that children have 
cornon needs as veil as Individual ones. (4) Individual differences are 

raid A, Yoaken, Enpjl ft&'iiCR I nstruc tion (Kev Yorki McGrav 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955), p. 1. 

PP. 80*81. 
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provided for in the multi-level texts 8nd supplementary materials. 

(5) Grading is being abandoned in favor of darefully worked out se- 
quences of ekilla. (6) The authors and publishers are not responsible 
for the misuse of basal readers by teachers. (7) Basal readers advocate 
the material be adjusted to the needs of the child. (8) Basal readers 
on the whole contain good literature, (9) Many teochers are not capable 
of developing their own methods of instruction. 

Administrators and teachers should keep in mind that basal read- 
ers do not purport to teach skills necessary for success in particular 
area, but rather those skills basic to success in all areas of reading. 
When administrators and classroom teochers effectively learn to inte- 
grate bas8l reading with recreatory, curricular, preventive, and cor- 
rective reading, they will attain a comprehensive reading program which 
will adequately meet the reading needs of today's child. ^ 

II. THE CONTROVERSIAL ASPECTS OF PHONETIC ANALYSIS 

Phonics instruction has progressed in pst years through a series 
of evolutions best shown in the parallel arrangement of TABLE I, 

Around 1930 phonics was nearly discontinued in the schools. Now 
it is no longer a question of whether or not to teach phonics, only of 
how much, at what time, and for whatj thus another controversial question 
is raised. Should schools teach gradual phonics or intensive phonics, 
intrinsic phonics or systematic phonics? And sgain, a parallel situation 

16 
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CHAPTER II 

TABLE I* 

PHONIC PROGRESSION, PAST TO PRESENT 





Evolution of Methods 


Alphabet, Alphabet-phonetic, 
Synthetic, Intensive 


Phonetic-alphabet, Whole Word 
Analytic, Gradual 



1620 ABC Catechism 
The child learned letters, then 
sounds, and from this he sounded 
out words, sentences, and pages. 3 

1680-1776 New England Primer 
This book dealt first with letters, 

then with sounds.' 1 1780 Blue-back Spelling Book 

by Webster 

This book stressed teaching the 
powers of letters as well as 
the names . c 

1880 McGuf fe y Readers 
These include s systematic 

method of teaching phonics. e jyi40 My Little Primer 

This embodies the word method 
of teaching reading. It was 
brought to America from Prussia. 
It proceeds from the whole word 
to phrases, to sentences, and 
then to the story. The word was 
taught as a whole and subjected 
to phonic analysis. ^ 

1887 Pollard Method of Phonics 
In this method progression is made from 
sounds to sentences. It took letters as 
a starting point and laid a foundation 
on which to build families of words. 



a Rudolph R. Reeder, "The Historical Development of School Readers 
and Methods in Teaching Reading" (unpublished Doctor's dissertation, 
Columbia University, New York, 1900). 

kjohn hm Pescosolido, Leo M. Schell, Marie J. Laurent, Rea ding, 
Approache s and Ri tuals (Dubuque, Iowa: Brown Book Company, 1967), p. 1. 

c Anna D. Cordts, P honic s for t he Reading Teacher (New York: Holt, 

Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1965),' p. 207. 



dposcosolido, op. cit. , ; . 2. e ibld . , p. 3. f Cordts, loc. cit. 
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TABLE I (continued) 



— — . - . ~ — — - — — — — - - 


Evolution of Methods 


Alphabet, Alphabet-phonetic, 
Synthetic, Intensive 


Phonetic-alphabet, Whole Word 
Analytic, Gradual 



1894 The Rational Method 
This method combined both the 
phonetic and the word methods. 
It began with a group of words 
learned by sight followed by 
intensive training in phonics. 
Mastery of eighty-four sight 

1902 Gordon Synthetic Method words was required before any 

Word families were the basis for reading was permitted. 8 

this method, e.g., at, ake, ine, 
ilk, etc. 

1912 Beacon Method 

This method had the initial 

blending of sounds as its basis. 

It taught vowel and consonant 
sounds in isolation. Then they 
were blended into syllables, 

followed by words. * 1928 Word Method of Teaching 

Phonics 

The. Word Method of teaching 
phonics was the first really 
analytic approach used. Start- 
ing with the whole word, pupils 
then proceeded to study each 
part or component. Children 
discovered each phonetic unit 
themselves from a key word, 
e,g., candy was the key word 
for ca.J 



8lbid . 

h Ibid. 

1 Ibid . 

Jlbid. 
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exJ.8t.-3, Phonics should be an intrinsic part, but only a part, of the read- 
ing program. Neither the look and say method nor the phonic method is 
wrong i each is incomplete without the other, 

Pescosolide^-7 sums up the case for phonics in tho following state- 
ment: 

Phonics has been a focus of controversy for over a hundred and 
fifty years, partly because it \t&3 misunderstood and misapplied, 
''Although- i+> pann&t stand alone as a-vray ’to >teach reading it de- 
serves to be better understood and seen in a larger sotting, 

III. THE R0IJ5 OF PHONIC ANALYSIS IN THE READING PROCESS 

Average people who discuss phonics know only that it is concerned 
with learning to pronounce words. Obviously, the use of phonics is con- 
cerned with pronouncing words, but more than that, it is absolutely essential 

18 

not only to a beginning reader but also to an adult reader. When a net; 
word is introduced, the reader thinks the sounds with little awareness of ’ ' 
the act. Host adults taught phonetic skills in the primary grades are 
unaware of the total assimilation and constant application of these skills, 

"The exact extent to which phonics functions in children's read- 
ing J 3 subject to considerable variation, as ve shall see later , , . 
relates Cordts.i^ 



^?John R* Pescosolido, i-eo M, Schell, w arie J, Laurent, Read ing , 
Appr oaches and Ri tuals (Dubuque, Iowa* Drown Book Co., 1967), p. vi, 

°Rcsia Cans, Facts and Fiction About Phonics (Indianapolis! The 
Bobbs Merrill Co,, Inc,, I9SI1T, *pT”T, “ " ~ 

19 

7 Anna D, Cordts, Phonics for tho Roadj ng T eacher (New Yorks Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, Inc,, 1?6!>), p, 8. * 



IV 

Whon a child first learns to read he has no need for phonics. He iden- 
tifies his first word by configuration'; It would be impossible, however, 
for a child to have a sight voenbulai v y large enough for him to mastor all 
words that he will neet and need to know,*^ When he begins to meed many 
words similar in configuration such as make and made or like and lake, he r. 
needs something more than the whole word method to help him attack strange 
words. It is thon that phonetic analysis comes into focus as a technique 
for independent word perception. 

In identifying an unfamiliar word the reader looks first at the 
whole word with the rest of the sentence in mind. This may be all that 
is necessary^ the child is using context clues. But when this quick 
glance at the whole does not yield the identification the reader needs 
to look at the component at the beginning of the word. If the beginning 
of the word does not reveal its identity, then the reader works out the 
unfamiliar parts by associating sounds with letters and blending all parts 
into the whole, H e s ays the wal'd and tries it to see if it makes sense in 
the sentence. If so, he probably has the right word. Associating sounds 
with letters is not the same as sounding out viords. Phonics is said to 
be functioning effectively if it aids the reader in coming close enough to 
the pronunciation of the word to guess what it is.^I 

IV. PHOBIC GENERALIZATIONS 

Phonic generalizations are being taught in elementary schools, both 

20john J, DeBoer and bartha Pallnann, The Teaching of Reading (Mew 
York: Kelt, Rinehart and Winston, *nr. ,, 1^66), *p, £2, 

^Gerdts* o] 2 . clt . , pp, 1 3-1 f», 
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In spelling ood redding. In reading a great part of the skills 1 program 

for second grade is devoted to vowel generalizations, Sono basal 

readers attempt to develop vowel generalizations in first grade. 

In 1?6U two school districts in Glenview, Illinois, cooperated 

in a pilot study of first grade children to compare the skill of those 

taught vowel generalizations with the skill of those who had had no direct 

vowel teaching, fctitheVefcl ©f this ! pilot study-'it Wa's revealea* fcfiatHhos? 0 - 

those 



gcWldrOn vifi the bxperimentallgrouporj who had been 1 taught vowel 
generalizations, scored significantly higher than the group with no teaching 
in this area, 22 in order to answer the question of whether or not vowel 
generalisations help children become bettor readers, not Just better at 
phonics, the study was folowed by a second one. 

The second study included all first grade pupils in two other 
school districts. The two districts were similar in socioeconomic level, 
intelligences of pupils, class size, and school expenditures per pupil. 

Both were suburban areas. 

School district A used the Scott For esman basal reading program, 
plus The Economy Press program, which provides for the teaching of vowel 
generalizations. School district B used the Houghto n Miff ] In program in 
which no vowel generalizations are taught. 

Results indicated that children taught vowel generalizations in 
first grade scored higher on a test of nonsense syllables than those who 
had not had this instruction. The same children, howe.vei’, scored lower 



22 . 



Robert I., Hillerich, "Vowel Generalizations 
Achievement,'* r.lonen tar y School J ourn a l , 6? 



and First Grade 
February, 1967 , 
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orv8 test of reading achievement than those who had had no vowel teach- 
ing. This study, then, presents the question "Should teachers use val- 
uble time to teach specific vowel generalizations in first or second grade?* 23 
Unless 8 child is to memorize all words or all combinations of spellings 
representing sounds, ho needs to make generalizations. These require organized 
experience with sounds and spellings along with the mental capacity to see the 
relationships between sounds and spellings. Skill is required first to make 
the generalizations and second to correctly apply them. Psychologists claim 
that a six year old is not likely to generalize. At seven a child becomes 
interested in classifying things ind can begin to look for cause-effect relation- 
ships; therefore, he should be able to apply generalizations in attempts 
to unlock words. ^4 

In 1963 Theodore Clywer 2 5 nade a study of phonic generalizations being 
taught in the primary grades, using the manuals of four basal readers as his 
source. He discovered five general types of generalizations: those dealing 
with (1) vowels, (2) consonants, (3) endings, (4) syllabication, end (5) mis- 
cellaneous relationships. He found there were fifty vowel generalizations, 
•fifteen consonant generalizations, and twenty-eight generalizations each in 
the ending and syllabication groups. A statement was considered a separate 
generalization when the phrasing was different from another statement express- 
ing the same idea. Only eleven of the fifty vowel generalizations were common 
to all four series. Forty-five of the fifty generalizations were somewhat 

23 Ibid. 

2 ^Emmett Albert Betts, "Phonier: Practical Considerations Based on 
Research," Elementa ry E nglish , 33:357-77* October, 1956. 

^^Clyrner, loc . clt . 
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arbitrarily selected for study. The main criterion was concerned with tho 
question of whether or not tho application of the generalization would aid 
or hinder in tho pronunciation of a particular word. 

Clymer compiled a list of some twenty-six hundred words from tho 
basal readers and the words from the Gate3 Reading Vocabulary for the 
Primary Grades . Using W ebster 's New Collegiate Di ctionary to check 
phonetic respelling end the syllabic division of the words, Clymer checked 
the forty-five generalizations against the composite word list for con- 
formity. 

A per cent of utility was computed for each generalization and 
criteria was established in order to determine what constituted a reasonable 
degree of application. The first criterion was th3t the word list must 
contain twenty words to which th3 generalization might apply. The second 
criterion was a utility of seventy-five per cent. If the pupil applied 
the generalization to twenty words, it must aid in arriving at the right 
pronunciation in fifteen words out of twenty. By using these criteria, 
only eighteon of the forty-five generalizations proved to be useful. 

Clyraer's Btudy was used as the basis of a similar one by Bailey^ 0 
to determine if the results would vary greatly when phonic generalizations 
were applied to a vocabulary lict for grados one through six. Using a word 
list compiled from eight basal reader series, Bailey completed a composite 
list of 5,773 words. Oniy words appearing in two or more of the eight series 
were included. Place names, proper nemes end foreign words were excluded. 

Using Vffcbst er *s {few Collegiat e pipt l onerv as a check on phonetic 
respelling end Clymer's formula for utility, a per cent of utility was 




2(>Balley, ££. pH . f pp. 413-18. 



